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A COMMON-SENSE ATTITUDE 
TOWARD LATIN 


Quotation from an article by Jonn F. GumMERE, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, which appeared in INDEPENDENT 
EpvucatTion,* November, 1927. 

This article is intended for both friends and enemies 
of Latin. It is time for overzealous proponents of the 
subject to put an end to their extravagant claims and 
propaganda, for it is unlikely that persistent “‘booming”’ 
of a subject will do much more than make people tired 
of hearing about it. It is also time for ardent opponents 
of the classics to cultivate an attitude of intelligent 
observation and make an effort to learn what is being 
done in Latin teaching at the present time, instead of 
decrying the subject on the basis of past experiences. 
‘‘Moderation in all things” is an excellent motto, and 
both educators and parents who wish to arrive at a 
fair decision about the advisability of including Latin 
in the curriculum would do well to turn deaf ears upon 
rabid supporters and attackers as well. 

In the past there was not the intelligent interest in the 
make-up of school curricula which parents now have. 
Drastic revisions in school programs reflect the changed 
attitude of the public mind toward what children shall 
be taught. Every subject is scrutinized for ‘‘values” to 
pupils. These ‘‘values”’ are very difficult to name or to 
measure except in a general way, because every one of 
them varies with the individual. The value of a subject 
(and of a teacher, too) is to be determined solely by its 
(or his) effect upon individual pupils, considered indi- 
vidually, and the same teacher and the same subject 
must necessarily have very different effects upon different 
pupils. There is, of course, a group reaction to teachers 
and subjects, but this reaction is made up of numerous 
individual reactions, no two of which are quite alike, and 
meny of which are entirely different. It is folly to say 
that such and such a subject is excellent for everybody 
because it will have this and that effect upon the habits, 
or the mind, or the intelligence of all. In reality, its 
effect is bound to be absolutely different in different 
cases. It is equally bad from an educational standpoint 
to say that any given subject will do nobody any good. 

My first plea, then, is for a sensible, open-minded 
attitude toward not only Latin, but every subject in a 
school curriculum. It remains to see what is being done 
about Latin, and to judge it, not by claims of what it 
can do, but by demonstrations of what it 7s doing. 

The attacks made upon Latin at about the time of the 
war were the best thing that ever happened to it. They 
were attacks that had been long in coming and which 
were, in the main, eminently justified. There is no doubt 
that the old-style formal presentation of Latin deserved 
what it got. There is likewise no doubt that the effect 
of violent attacks was to arouse friends of the classics 
to take steps which were long overdue. The Classical 


*A new educational journal published in the interests of private 
schools at 267 W. 17th St., New York City. Those who wish to 
read all of Mr. Gummere’s article instead of the above summary 
should secure the November issue. 


Investigation, which was carried on for several years, 
accomplished a great work for the subject. It must be 
admitted that the results of this undertaking were to 
improve the teaching of Latin to a remarkable degree. 
The fact remains that, in the last ten years, no secondary 
school subject has enjoyed such a complete overhauling. 
The Classical Investigation, in its printed report, ex- 
plains the status of the subject in the United States, lists 
main and secondary objectives of Latin teaching for 
each year of study, makes recommendations of alter- 
ations in subject matter and method, postpones (or 
eliminates) much of the dry grammar work which is 
not needed at first, and succeeds, withal, in giving such 
a sensible, practical, educationally sound outline of a 
Latin curriculum that it has met with almost universal 
approval. .... . . . . Itappearsthatthere 
are certain outstanding points about the status of 
modern Latin. A summary of six important points is: 
1. Latin must be handled by competent teachers who 
ought to have had training in graduate Latin study. 


2. Latin ought not to be foisted upon every pupil in 
a school for any great length of time. 


3. Latin ought to be linked up as closely as possible 
with whatever subjects those who study it are taking. 

4. Latin in a secondary school must be presented in 
such a way as to give pupils a definite entity of training 
in the language and antiquity of Rome in order that, 
with or without college Latin, they may have something 
complete as a background for their higher studies. 


5. Latin reading ought to be of as wide and compre- 
hensive a nature as possible in every school, using the old 
standard authors as important, but not all-important, 
parts of the program. 

6. Latin ought to furnish every individual who 
studies it with an opportunity to further his knowledge 
of his special interests, whether modern or ancient, so 
that lawyers of the future may learn fundamentals of 
ancient law; architects may learn architecture; linguists 
the language; and so on. 

I believe that an attitude of moderation on the part of 
both friends and enemies of Latin is essential to any 
intelligent decision or discussion about the subject. I 
believe that the drastic and educationally sound re- 
visions of methods in the subject ought to be known to 
friends and enemies alike, whereby the knowledge of the 
unparalleled improvement of the last ten years must 
convince everyone that more improvements are to come. 
I believe that the only means of giving Latin a fixed 
place in the curriculum lies in a definite demonstration 
of what it can do f.». the individual when handled com- 
petently. I believe that the study of Latin will proveto 
be of value to a given pupil just in proportion to the 
extent to which it is made to throw light upon and relate 
itself to his chosen field of interest. I believe that the 
modern plan of substituting in the first few years some 
systematic presentation of Roman life and affairs in 
general for certain parts of formal grammar and drill 
will be the greatest single agency in giving students that 
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appreciation of the relation of ancient to modern civili- 
zations which is virtually indispensable to a well- 
educated citizen. 

After all, much of the success of a course in Latin is 
bound to depend upon the initiative, personality, 
resourcefulness, and training of the teacher. This is 
a stimulating thought to every ambitious and sincere 
teacher of Latin, a challenge to learn more and still 
more about a subject which, when justice is done it to 
the fullest, proves to be a fascinating field of work. 


IN ANSWER TO “DIVINE AID NEEDED” 


Perhaps it is fitting that an attempt at something 
beyond ‘‘hacking at the branches” be suggested from 
Thoreau’s town, in an effort to afford help and en- 
couragement to the Caesar teacher whose appeal 
appeared in the November Latin Notes, although 
I can not venture to entitle it the ‘divine aid.” 

I have had from three to five Caesar classes sent me 
every semester for several years and know the problem. 
The most discouraging phase of the work is that, 
as we struggle along, the daily labor does not become 
any easier for the majority. Ovr attack should be 
a curative one, not simply a dark journey magnis 
ttineribus. Probably this ‘poorly prepared”’ class has 
not been taught to read. Reading Caesar with any 
consciousness of success implies greater feeling for the 
Latin sentence than we have any right to expect even 
from our pupils who have an accurate knowledge of 
forms and separate grammatical constructions. I must 
not be tempted here into a discussion of what our 
beginning work ought to be. 

I am just now starting Caesar with a class better 
prepared than the average, but I am not yet putting 
them on their own resources in translating. We do 
every bit in class, one pupil expressing his thoughts 
about the sentence at hand, avoiding any attempt at 
an English version of any part until the whole has been 
examined and discussed thoroughly. I need not go 
into the details of method, for they are familiar to the 
experienced teacher and can even be put in printed form 
into the hands of pupils nowadays, but let me assure 
anyone who doubts that this confining of translation 
to the class period does bring results. For a few days 
I hear, “Oh, isn’t that plain! But I never could do it 
alone.”” Very soon someone tells me, “‘We like the 
way we do the Caesar and we understand what to do 
now.” In a few weeks the whole class can be trusted 
to accomplish reading alone, and the more able pupils 
who are really preparing for college can do extra work 
and have their conferences with one another and with 
the teacher. More has been accomplished than by the 
‘forced march” method. 

During the above process, I assign for home work the 
written explanation of perhaps ten forms in the passage 
we have last worked out, together with review of rules 
involved. I give constructions brought up in class, 
among them, some purposely not discussed until the 
pupils appreciate the responsibility for every form. 
Soon the ambitious members are most careful to ex- 
amine their knowledge before they leave the class room. 
Each week there should be a test to measure the ability 
gained. I give a carefully selected sentence or two for 
translation and a set of syntax questions not previously 
assigned. 

As to composition, I think the study of the rules for 
the weekly lesson should come on one day and a 
sentence or two be given for prepared work each day 
following. This gives the slower pupils time to get the 
syntax gradually rather than forcing them to think 
of it for only one day. 

Woop, Concord, Mass. 


REVIEW WORK IN CICERO 


A few colleges still insist that the Latin entrance 
examination must come at the end of the four-year 


course in high school and must cover the work of the 
entire course. This makes it necessary for the senior 
pupil to review Cicero at least. But how find time for 
this? The Latin Department of the Emma Willard 
School at Troy, New York, answers, “This work must 
be done in the pupil’s free (?) time.’”’ (Teachers will 
need no explanation of the interrogation point after 
the word ‘‘free.’’) Elizabeth Simpson, Head of the 
Department, gives out to her pupils early in the year 
the following suggestion: 


For Those Taking Comprehensive Examinations 


You cannot afford to forget your Cicero in the midst 
of the Vergil work. You should do some work in Cicero 
each month of this year. To guide you I suggest the 
following arrangement and will supply the outlines 
mentioned : 


October Outline of Verres’ Life and re-reading of 
THE PLUNDER OF SYRACUSE 

November Outline of life of Catiline and his con- 
spiracies 

Re-reading of CATILINE I 

Outline of life of Archias and the speech 
in his defense 


December 
January 


February Re-reading of the PRO ARCHIA 

March Roman Politics and the Constitution— 
Tunstall’s Introduction, Sections 7-75 

April Outline of the life of Cicero 

May Review questions on work of year 


The outlines which Miss Simpson supplies deal with 
the high points only and are so concrete in their nature 
that a pupil could hardly fail to recall all that is really 
important in the Oration. She follows these outlines 
by a comprehensive list of questions, the answers to 
which indicate clearly the pupil’s grasp of the subject. 

Like all teachers possessed at the same time of high 
ideals of scholarship and common sense, Miss Simpson 
has seen that in view of the very considerable body 
of knowledge which the pupil is expected to absorb and 
the limited amount of time at the disposal of both 
teacher and pupil, an organization of material about 
essential points is an absolute necessity in attaining 
even a moderate degree of success. Her Teachers’ 
Notebook for the work of the Vergil year which she 
has most kindly contributed to the files of the SERVICE 
BurREAU isan example of such an organization and should 
be suggestive to those who have been content to say, 
“Take the next 25 lines.’ Here, for example, is her 
summary of important points in connection with 
poetical constructions in the Aeneid: 


Review of Poetical Constructions 


(The Aeneid, Book I) 


Write prose equivalents for underlined constructions: 


To the shores: litora= 

On the deep: alto= 

Into Latium: Latio= 

I compel a man to meet: Impello virum adire= 

Wrath: trae= 

Rich in resources: dives opum = 

Away from Latium: Latio= 

Because he feared this, he placed: 

Hoc metuens imposuit = 

9. With speed: celeritate= 

10. They turn themselves: vertuntur = 

11. A part cut: pars secant= 

12. They are filled with venison: implentur ferinae = 

13. Suffused as to her eyes: Suffusa oculos = 

14. He shall wage war until summer sees him: 
Bellum geret dum aestas viderit = 

15. The rolling months: volvendis mensibus = 

16. Rule shall be exercised until Ilia gives: 

Regnabitur donec Ilia dabit = 


— 


Sud 
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17. With Achates: Achate= 
18. He wonders at the paved streets: 
Miratur strata viarum = 
19. Decorations for stages: decora scaenis = 
20. Nor is he seen by any (man): Neque cernitur ulli= 
21. Met with Achilles: congressus Achilli = 
22. They were going to beg favor: 
Ibant orantes veniam = 
23. The desire to learn our misfortunes: 
Amor casus nostros cognoscere = 
24. It was built to inspect: 
Fabricata est inspectura = 
25. Do not trust: Ne credite= 
26. If it had not been so, he would have forced: 
Nisi ita fuisset, impulerat = 
27. Stand by your promises: Promissis maneas = 
28. Cassandra was not believed: 
Cassandra non credita est = 
29. When it had raised: cum extulerat= 
30. He came to Mycenae: Ad Mycenas venit = 
31. He realized that he had fallen: Sensit delapsus 
32. You made me see: Fecisti me cernere= 
33. I shall be praised because I have destroyed: 
Laudabor exstinxisse = 
34. I do not refuse to obey: Non recuso parere= 
35. By telling such things: Talia fando= 
36. Nor did he stop before he stretched: 
Nec prius absistit quam fundat= 
37. She had given her hair to the winds to blow: 
Dederat comam diffundere ventis = 


THE CITY OF ROME—A PAGEANT 


A Dramatic Presentation of Her History in Three 
Periods 


Prepared by Dr. Louisa WALKER, Department of 
Classics, University of Iowa 


I. THE REPUBLIC 
1. Cato’s deference to the Vestal Virgin 


2. Cato’s simple meal 
3. Cato censures Rome’s ‘“‘modern woman” 


II. THE AGE OF AUGUSTUS 
1. Octavian introduces peace 
2. Octavian becomes Augustus 
3. Augustus, the patron of literature 


III. THE DECLINE 


1. A barbarian buys office in Rome 
2. A barbarian carries off a Roman eagle 
3. Aged Rome leaves the stage to the barbarian 


Siage Setting 
A stage simply arranged with entrance at one side 
and exit on the other. Screens at the side for walls 
and one or two imitation pillars along the front. A 
Roman bench and chair are sufficient furniture. 


Music 
A flutist screened at one side should play during the 
whole performance. The music consists of soft and 
simple strains during the first three scenes, becomes 
grand and exalted during the second three, and is jazzy 
during the first two of the third set. A funeral dirge 
does well for the last scene. 


Characters in Order of First Appearance 


CATO PEACE 

VESTAL VIRGIN ROMAN OFFICIAL 
SLAVE BOY POET 

ROMAN WOMAN BARBARIAN 
OCTAVIAN AGED ROME 


When the flutist begins a simple lyric tune, the 
Chronicler steps forward at one side of the stage and 
speaks. 


CHRONICLER. Behold here, the story of how Rome 
through the virtues of her sturdy citizen-soldier- 
farmers, grew stronger and stronger during the time 
of her Republic; how she dominated the people of her 
vast Empire during her palmy days, encouraging the 
pursuits of peace and prosperity; and how, during her 
later days, when her strength was wasted, she fell a 
sad prey to the barbarians who swarmed over her 


borders. 
Scene I 


CATO’S DEFERENCE TO THE VESTAL VIRGIN 
CHRONICLER. Cato, an outstanding representative 
of the men who made the Roman Republic great, ever 
held himself to faithful observance of duty to his gods. 
To the Vestal Virgins who guarded the sacred fire of 
that goddess for whom they built their first temples, 
Rome’s sons showed marked reverence. 


[As the CHRONICLER ends, the Vestal Virgin passes 
by and Cato withdraws from the street with bowed head.] 


Scene II 


CATO’S SIMPLE MEAL 

CHRONICLER. The food of Rome's. early citizen 
was the simple breads and porridge made from his own 
grain and the fruits of his own garden and orchards. 
At early day-break he armed himself for long hours 
of toil through the simple service of his humble slave. 
[Cato sits on the bench at the right of the stage with a 
scroll in his hands as the slave approaches with a bowl of 


porridge.| 
Scene III 
CATO CENSURES ROME’S “MODERN WOMAN”’ 


CHRONICLER. Cato opposed the efforts of women 
to bring about the repeal of a law passed during the war 
with Carthage which limited expenditure in personal 
adornments. In no uncertain tones he expressed his 
disapproval of their acts, ‘“‘Our ancestors thought it not 
proper that women should perform any, even private 
business, without a director; but that they should 
be ever under the control of parents, brothers, or 
husbands. We, it seems, suffer them, now, to interfere 
in the management of state affairs. For what are 
they doing, at this moment, in your streets and lanes? 
What but arguing, some in support of the motion of 
tribunes; others contending for the repeal of the law? 
Will you give the reins to their intractable nature, and 
then expect that they themselves will set bounds to their 
licentiousness, and without your interference!—Suffer 
them once to arrive at an equality with you, and they 
will from that moment become your superiors.” 


[Cato walks back and forth on the stage three or four 


‘times in earnest meditation, then stands with countenance 


expressing severe disapproval of the rebellious-looking 
woman who wears several kinds of jewelry.| 

CHRONICLER. Now passes Cato, the man in whom 
the Roman of later days saw all the solid virtues of 
the glorious past. 


Scene IV 
OCTAVIAN INTRODUCES PEACE 


CHRONICLER. Peace was the lure through which the 
war-weary citizens of the dying Republic were glad to 
turn over their privileges as well as duties to the new 
head of the state when Octavian took the reins. 


[The young Octavian in the robes of a senator hands an 
olive branch to a woman robed in white who stands like a 
statue at the rear of the stage.| 


Scene V 


OCTAVIAN BECOMES AUGUSTUS 


CHRONICLER. From the time that the senate con- 
ferred upon Octavian the title of Augustus with the 
privileges that went with this honor, the authority of 


= 


the senate gradually passed over into the hands of one 
man and we see the efficiency and grandeur of the 
Empire progress or decline according to the ability of 
this central figure. 

[Octavian receives from the hands of a senator, a scroll 
on which appears in prominent lettering, AUGUSTUS and 


S. P.Q.R. 
Scene VI 
AUGUSTUS ENCOURAGES LITERATURE 

CHRONICLER. Most praiseworthy of Augustus’ 
achievements and most valuable, both in its aid for 
attempted reforms and its benefits to posterity, was 
his patronage of literature. The poets Horace and 
Vergil were both enlisted in the service of the state, 
but to Horace, after Vergil’s death, was given the honor 
of acting as poet-laureate when the ‘‘Carmen Saeculare”’ 
was to be written for the great celebration of 17 B.C. 

[Aucustus makes Horace the poet-laureate by placing a 
laurel-wreath upon his brow.| 

CHRONICLER. Peace brought opportunity for re- 
construction of the state and for the creation of a body 
of mighty literature, but not all of his successors showed 
the wisdom of Augustus and the few good emperors were 
powerless to turn the tide of Rome’s decline. Already 
Horace says, “‘Aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit nos 
nequiores, mox daturos progeniem vitiosiorem.”’ 


Scene VII 
A BARBARIAN BUYS POSITION WITH GOLD 


CHRONICLER. Rome’s native nobility was dying out 
and becoming poor of purse. She had to reach out to 
distant lands for men to do her fighting and to take over 
her administrative positions. The slave now might 
become a freedman, the freedman in turn a man with 
social standing, powerful through money and the 
position it bought. 

[A barbarian offers gold to a Roman official for the 
purple stripe on his toga and the transfer takes place. 
In this case the purple stripe ts of crépe paper pinned on 
invisibly at the shoulder.| 


Scene VIII 
A BARBARIAN CARRIES OFF A ROMAN EAGLE 


CHRONICLER. Rome, weakened by the neglect of 
emperors who transferred their abode to Byzantium, 
by fires which swept over portions of the city, by 
pestilence which ravaged her population, and by the 
pillaging of her public marbles for private use, became 
the prey of barbarians from the north who found it no 
great task to carry off the Roman eagles which had 
once caused all to bow before them. 


[A barbarian carries off a standard topped with the 
Roman eagle.| 
Scene IX 


AGED ROME LEAVES THE STAGE TO THE BARBARIAN 


CHRONICLER. Now Rome, filled with alarm and 
exhausted by many struggles, withdraws with lagging 
step before the stranger who has pushed down her 
walls. With drawn face and bent form she carries away 
only a memory of her former days of grandeur, when 
her laws were obeyed over all the world and her sons 
were favored by the gods. 

[A bent figure, shrouded in gray, limps slowly off the 
stage and the barbarian, fierce-looking and insolent, holds 
the center of the stage.| 

CHRONICLER. The Roman Empire has long been 
dead, but Eternal Rome still proudly exists, the home 
of a great church and the annual Mecca of many 
pilgrims who find inspiration and culture in the study 
of her monuments and history. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Those who are contemplating spending six weeks 
at the American Academy in Rome should send 


at once to the director, Professor Grant Showerman, 
410 N. Butler St., Madison, Wisconsin, for pamphlets 
describing the course and setting forth important items 
of information regarding the cost, steamer accommo- 
dations, books to be read in the way of preparation, etc. 
The opportunity of seeing Rome under the guidance 
of so inspiring a classical scholar as Dr. Showerman 
is one which should not be disregarded. Least of all 
should lack of money stand in the way of the young and 
healthy teacher. Borrow it and pay it back within the 
next year or two. 


The LATIN BULLETIN published at the Latin Labo- 
ratory, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
contains in its issues of October and November, 1927, 
an elaborate list of books classified under important 
headings. These numbers may be secured at Madison 
for 10 cents each. 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 


1. In Mimeographed Form 


This material is lent to teachers upon payment of 
postage, or 1s sold for five cents per item unless otherwise 
indicated. The numbering ts continued from the December 
issue. 

Leaflets I-II and III, containing a list of available 
material, will be sent upon request. 

294. Officium Stellae—a play suitable for presentation 
at Christmas. From A PRIMER OF MEDIEVAL 
LATIN, by Charles H. Beeson. (Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Publishers.) 

295. A Course of Study in Latin for the Junior High 
School Grades. Issued by the Department of 
Education, Boston, Mass. Number 8, 1927. 
May be borrowed from the SERvICE BuREAU. 

296. A list of Latin textbooks published in 1927 and 
announcements of those appearing early in 1928. 

297. Bibliography of articles helpful in preparing 
entertainments for Christmas. Taken largely 
from the CLASSICAL JOURNAL Dec. 1927, p. 221. 

298. Translation of English Prepositions, by Hugh P. 
O’Neill. Reprinted from the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, 
Dec., 1927, pp. 222-223. 

299. Course of study in Latin for the first year. Pre- 
pared by Irma H. Pritz, High School, New 
Albany, Indiana. 

300. A Roman evening with a Cicero class. An easy 
Latin play by Bertha Louise Soule, Brooklyn, 
New York. Single copy 10 cents. 


2. Latin Notes Supplements 


XXXIV. The Greek that doctors speak, by Loyd E. 
Smith. Reprinted from HyGE1A, November, 
1927. (Substituted for article previously 
listed as XXXIV.) 

XXXV. Features of Greek and Roman life; brief 
articles prepared by pupils in the Los Angeles 
High School and first published in the school 
magazine known as NUNTIUS. 


Note 
All teachers of Latin and Greek who are interested 
in making the pupil’s Latin vocabulary of some real 
assistance to him in an understanding of terms which 
he meets in a study of the sciences should secure 
Supplement XXVI, prepared by Professor Gonzalez 
Lodge of Teachers’ College. Price 20 cents. 


3. Bulletins 


Attention is called to the three latest Bulletins which 
were published early in December, namely, VII, THE 
RomaAN Forvm, prepared by Dr. Ralph V. D. Magoffin 
(25 cents plus 6 cents postage); VIII, ENGLIsH AND 
THE LATIN QUESTION, by Stuart Sherman (single copies 
20 cents); and IX, Paris or Troy, a play by Edith W. 
Shearer (15 cents). 


